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N. E. FARMER. 








From the Monroe (La.) Olive Branch. 


SILK BUSINESS IN LOUISIANA. 


I will buy cocoons (of silk worms) of the next 
year’s crop to the 15th June, and will give at the 
rate of from three to four dollars per bushel for 
cocoons clear of floss, according te the quality. 


rejected. I will give eggs of silk worms and mul- 
ticaulis mulberries to those willing to engage in 
the easy and profitable occupation of raising silk 
worms, and who will apply for them no later than 
the 15th of February. Information as to the best 
mode of raising silk worms in this climate, as ac- 
quired by long experience, will be willingly given 
verbally to all persons desirous to obtain them. 
H. BRY. 


Mr Epitor—In transmitting to you the above 
advertisement for insertion in your paper, I think 
proper to explain the motives which prompt me to 
encourage thus the culture of a most valuable crop, 
hardly known in our State. It is obvious that I 
can have no pecuniary object in view, as all I may 
purchase will probably be a dead loss tome, But 
if I can, by this means, be the cause of the estab- 
lishment of a single filature in our State, money 
will never have heen expended to better purposes. 

My intentions are, if asufficient number of per- 
sons appear willing to engage in the reeling of 
silk worms, to propose the establishment of a fila- 
ture, on a small scale at first, by subscription, I 
believe that persons understanding well the reel- 
ing of the cocoons, can be procured from Philadel- 
phia, not only to reel at once what cocoons may 
be procured, but also to teach the art of reeling, 
which is easily acquired by a practice of two or 
three months ; and I cannot but entertain the hope 
that the reeling of silk will, at some not very dis- 
tant period, be as common with us as the carding 
and spinning of cotton is at present, and that the 
female part of our community will be as expert 
in the one as they noware inthe other. A fila- 
ture of ten reels could be established in any of the 
parishes of Louisiana, at the probable following 
expense to, wit: Purchase a quarter section of jand, 
of good second rate, in the pino hills, at $1 25 per 
acre, $200; necessary buildings on a simple, plain, 
and comfortable plan, about £500; ten reels, 
(Piedmontese,) and cost of transportation, at $20 
each, $200; other fixtures and contingencies, 
about $200; making in all a total of 1,100. Let 
us say that it would amount to $1,500, to which 
may be added a small sum to purchase cocoons. 
As merchantable reeled silk, in its raw state, finds 
‘a ready market, the money expended in purchasing 
cocoons is soon reimbursed by the sale ef the silk, 
and the same operations may be renewed several 
times in the year. The sum required for that ob- 
ject need not therefore be probably more than be- 
tween $300 and $500. If the establishment is 
well managed, the profits will afford sufficient 





| means to increase it, as it must naturally grow in | nently useful. 
_ | importance if successful; and here it may be ob- 
served, thatin Philadelphia a filature of ten reels 


can be started with a capital of $300, not only be- 
cause the silk can be sold for cash daily or weekly, 


jaccording to the wants of the proprietor, but also 
| because, instead of purchasing land and erecting 
/suitable buildings, convenient houses are rented, 
on very low terms, either in that city or its neigh- 


: ; | borhood. 
Perforated or otherwise defective cocoons will be | 


I believe, however, that in our State it 
would be better to adopt the plan here proposed, 
as suitable land can be easily had, the improving 


| of which cannot fail being profitable to the estab- 
| lishment. 


Filatures could be formed also in the 
towns and villages in our State, where houses could 
be rented. But the discussion of this as well as 
of other matters connected with this undertaking, 
wonld at present be prematnre, and will have ne- 
cessarily to be left to the discretion and judgment 
of the persons who may be entrusted with its man- 
agement. 

This establishment would require a superinten- 
dent, ten girls to reel, and ten children to turn the 
reel; and could turn out on an average, ten lbs. 
of reeled silk per day, which could find a ready 
market at from $5 to 6 per pound. A bushel of 
good cocoons as can be raised in this parish, would 
produce from one to one and a half pounds of silk. 
A large quantity ef silk worms could aiso be raised 
on the same land. ‘To enstire a complete success, 
a sufficient quantity of cocoons ought to be pro- 
cured, mostly by purchase from the neighborhood, 


‘to keep all the hands employed during the whole 


year. This cannot be accomplished at once, but it 
will take place as soon as the settlers, finding it a 
profitable business to be engaged tn, will turntheir 
attention and industry towards that object. Such 
establishments could be made in every parish in 
our State, particularly in those where the quality 
of the soil is inferior to the rich land on the margin 
of the water courses. If that was attempted, no 
doubt can be entertained of success, if judiciously 
managed. Silk would become one of the staples 
of our country. Its production would before long 
acquire an importance of which we can at present 
form but a faint idea. Although the importance 
of the culture of silk begins to be pretty well un- 
derstood in most of the States of the Union, yet I 
shall offer a few remarks as to its results in Loui- 
siana. Few countries arc better adapted to that 
object than the Southern States. An experience 
of fourteen years has proved to me that it is by 
far and without exception the surest crop that can 
be attended to in this climate. Silk worms can be 
raised on the banks of the Mississippi and bottom 
lands as well as in the hilly part of the country ; 
but it cannot be expected that the wealthy planter, 
engaged in the culture of cotton or sugar, would 
deem it advisable to enter into new pursuits, the 
success of which may sppear to him doubtful, al- 
though a quantity of silk worms could be raised 
on every plantation, without at all interfering with 
the main crop. {t is in the pine hills in the north- 
western | part of the State, and in West Florida, 
that the introduction of that culture will be emi- 





It will materially add to the wealth 
and strength of the State. Millions of acres of 
those lands, considered now of but little value, 
will rapidly be inhabited by industrious farmers, 
who cannot at the present low price of cotton, cul- 
tivate it to ailvantage ; several having no other as- 
sistance than what they can derive from their wife 
and children, have already abandoned that culture, 
as the few bales which. they could bring to market 
did not remunerate them for their labor and expen- 
ses. We cannot anticipate a better market for our 
cotton. Great Britain is now trying to raise in 
her East India possessions the cotton wanted for 
their manufactures. They can succeed; for the 
labor of the Hindoo does not cost one fourth part 
of the working hands of Louisivna. Although it 
is not. to be expected that Great Britain will ever 
try to do entirely without American cotton, (for if 
they did, we would, in seif defence, endeavor to 
have a market at home, by increasing the number 
of our manufactures, and thus become their most 
formidable rivals all over the world,) yet that mea- 
sure will have its efect to a degree which cannot 
permit us to entertain the hope that even the pre- 
sent low prices will be obtained but fora few years 
longer. It may well, therefore, be considered im- 
portant to provide beforehand for a substitute to at 
least a part of our present crops. None can be sv 
easily introduced, and with a better prospect of 
success than silk. The market fer that produc- 
tion cannot be glutted for many -years to come. 
Besides the many millions of dollars worth of man- 
ufactured silk imported annually into the United 
States, our raw silk will find a ready market in Bu- 
rope. France alone, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of individuals and the encouragement given 
by the Government to the culture of silk, imports 
yearly twenty millions worth of the raw materiai 
to Suppl) her manufactures, the greatest proper- 
tion of which they import from Piedmont, the bal- 
ance from ti2 southern part of Italy aud the Le- 
vant 

To conclude, I cannot help repeating that, to 
ensure success, it is necessary to obtain a suffi- 
cient quantity of cocoons to keep the persons em- 
ployed in reeling, as constantly occupied as possi- 
ble. Allowing but two hundred days of reeling in 
the year, each reel would yield about 200 pounds 
of silk per annum, to produce which would require 
at from 500,000 to 600,000 cocoons a -year, It is 
therefore highly important to encourage immediate- 
ly, and by all possible means, the raising of silk 
worms in our State, li. BRY. 


{Now that the morus multicaulis fever has 
passed away, having carried many fortunes to the 
grave, and rendered more plethoric a few purses, 
the public pulse ia sufficiently regular and steady 
to admit of a calm consideration of the question 
whether the silk business can be made a profitable 
onein New England. Though during the past 
year we have refrained from saying much upon the 
subject, we have never thought that the people of 
this country would always rely upon foreign na- 
tions for silks. In many families at present, par- 
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ticularly those in which there are many females, | cents, one acre of the Jand last mentioned, is worth in a season, and remember what an amount of grain 


the feeding of silk worms and the reeling of silk | 


might be engaged in at once, with as fair prospect | should be taken into consideration, before a farmer | been suffered to come to maturity. 


of getting remuneration for the labor expended, ts | 
in most of the common pursuits. The preceding | 
communication, which has been referred to a com- 
mittee of Congress, is calm, and bears the marks of 
a mind that has reflected deliberately upon the sub- 
ject.—-Ep, N. E. F. 





PRESIDENT WAYLAND’S ADDRESS. 

We have been favored with the copy of an ad- 
dress delivered before “the Rhode Island Society 
for the Promotion of Domestic Industry,” by Fran- 
cis Waytanp, Oct. 6, 1841.—From a man devoted 
exclusively to literary pursuits—from the president 
of a college—no one will expect an address that 
unfolds the mysteries of agricultural science, or 
that particularizes the best processes of cultivation. 
But the general opinions and views of a clear, 
strong, observing and well cultivated mind, are al- 
ways interesting and instructive. We have read 
the address before us with much interest and sat- 
isfaction, It is more to the point. and more forci- 
ble than often comes fromthe pen of a man who 
has no practical acquaintance with farming, The 
views presented are throughout sound and_perti- 
nent, and are given ina clear and forcible style. 
We copy the following paragraphs, which are all 
that we can find room for in the present number: 


Means of Happiness and Success within your Reach. 


** We are bound, as. wise men, to survey, and 
survey attentively, the theans of happiness within 
our reach, and I say this emphatically. There is 





in this part of our country, a very prevalent impres- 
sion that the only ‘means of improving our condi- 
tion is to remove far off to the prairies of the West. 
That an enterprising and industrious man may suc- 
ceed wel! at the West, I have no doubt. But I 
am yet to learn that an enterprising and industri. 
ous man may not sueceed well at home. It is cer- 
tainly wise to inquire whether it “be not bettter to 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of.” It would be well to inquire whether 
the same labor, skill and self-denial at home, would 
not produce as great an amount of happiness: here, 
as in }\linois, or Lowa, or Missouri, or Wisconsin. 
Let us, at anwrate, inquire, what we can make of 
our opportunities here, before we resolve to sur- 
render them up for something in the far distance 
whieh we may possibly attain, but which must be 





attained by enduring severe toil and by incurring 
most serious disadvantages both to ourselves and 
to our families. 


* Much, I know, is said of the cheapness of the 
land at the West. But I doubt whether there be 
the difference in this respect which many persons 
imagine. When you pay the government prices 
for land at the West, you pay for nothing but land. 
But when you buy a farm in one of the older States, 
vou boy all the fixtures, fences, barns, roads, clear- 
ing, cultivation, with a part in all the schools, meet- 
ing houses and public buildings which have been 
erected in the vicinity, together with proximity to 
a market, which, in many situations, is almost at. 
your very doors. This last circumstance is a mat- 
ter of very great consequence. If in one district 
wheat lie so far from the market, or if roads are 
so bad that it be worth no more than twentyfive 
cents a bushel, while, in another district, owing to 
eontrary circumstances, it is worth one hundred 





four acres of the other. All these circumstances, 
in New England determines to remove, with his 
family, to the West. I need not say that he will 
remember of course the difference in opportunity 
for edueation and religious. worship. TF believe 
that when all this is taken into consideration, the 
land, at the ordinary prices in New England, is 


| cheaper tlian at the West.” 


Means of Humoring our Changeable Climate. 


«“ Our climate may, probably, be humored advan- 
tageously by a choice of seeds. We have heard 
frequently, of late, of the failure of Indian corn, in 
consequence of short seasons and early frosts. It 
may be that the seasons have changed, but it seems 
to me much more probable that our seed has chang- 
ed. We know that almost every kind of seed loses 
a portion of its vitality by being frequently raised 
on the same soil. May not this be the case with 
several of our crops? Corn is raised well in re- 
gions North of us, where the season is shorter. 
gentleman in Saratoga county, New York, lately 
informed me-that by procuring seed from a more 
northern part of the State, he had raised corn fit to 
get into the barn, in eighty days from planting. 
Might not we render our crops much more secure 
by changing our seed every few years, and thus 


intreducing occasionally, seed which had been ac- | 


customed to a more northerly climete and a shorter 
summer. 

“ Again, may we not render our climate more 
serviceable by a greater attention to its changes ? 
By unexpected changes, and by changes which are 
expected, but. which do not happen, how much time 
and property are annually lost. Might not the use 
of instruinents materially lessen this loss ? 


a voyage without a thormometer and barometer ? 
And I apprehend that the knowledge to be derived 
from these instruments isas valuable to the farmer 
as to the seaman. . I saw, last winter, with great 
pleasure, a barometer hanging in. the room of a 
farmer in Somersetshire, England, of very moderate 
property, and he informed me that he would net 
on any account be without it. I was told that the 
use of it-was very common. among agriculturists 
there. Why may we not derive equal benefit 
from the same means. 

* And, lastly, let me inquire whether our climate 
would not-be materially improved by higher ma- 
nuring and more perfect cultivation.. I fancy that 
careless farmers, who pay but little attention to 
improving their soil, are most apt to be overtaken 
by early frosts, and to be injured by summer 
droughts and unseasonable rains. ‘The plant which 
springs up upen a rich soil, and under the most 
careful cultivation, grows much more rapidly, comes 
to maturity sooner, and is of course less liable to 
be injured by frost. For the same reasons, it at- 
tains to a more vigorous constitution, and will, with 
greater impunity, bear the changes of the seasons. 
If this be the fact, it wil! offer an additional reason 
for bestowing more attention to the condition of 
our lands. Not only will they thus produce a 
larger crop, but they will produce a better article, 
and their production will be less likely to fail us 
from any variation of the seasons,” 


Birds the Farmer’s Friends. 


“Just remember what myriads of grubs and 
worms a robin, ora crow, or a woodpecker destroys 


What | 
| master of a vessel would, in the present day, make 


those insects would have destroyed, if they had 
Audubon is so 
,lmpressed with the value of birds in this respect 
as to affirm, that were there no crows we could 
have no corn, for it would all be destroyed by the 
insects which the crow feeds upon. So he adds 
| were there no birds that eat cherries, we should 


‘ have no cherrices—the worms would eat them al! 


| before us. 

“Let us learn a lesson of wisdom in this respect. 
‘I wish that a law were passed prohibiting the 
| shooting of all birds except such as are carnivo- 
‘rous. Ibelieve that until this is done, we shall 
| be able to make no headway against insects, We 
| may encircle our trees with lead, or with tin, we 
|may anoint them with tar, or entwine them with 
| straw, it will be all of no avail. The birds will do 
‘the work for us far cheaper and more effectually, 
and will give us their music into the bargain, mu- 
| sic as good as that of the piano, though it cost not 
{so much inthe learning. I believe that such a 
_law as I have spoken of, exists in Massachusetts. 
Would it not be well for us to follow her example. 
But whether such a law be passed or not, I hope 
that every farmer of Rhode Island will drive every 
bird-killer off from his farm, and teach his children 
|to protect and foster these invaluable assistants 
that Heaven has in kindness senthim. We spend 
a large sum of money every year in providing 
means of protecting our trees from insteets. Sup- 
pose a young fellow should amuse himself by go- 
ing through our fields with a hatchet and destroy- 
ing these attempts at protection. We should 
cause him to be arrested and punished immediately. 
But we allow him to kill our birds, though every 
bird is incomparably more valuable a protection 
from insects than all the artificial means that we 
can possibly devise.” 





To Apprentices.—The only way for a young 
| man to prepare for usefulness, is to devote himself 
| to study during his leisure hours, First, be indus- 

trious, Never complain that you are obliged to 
work ; go to it with alacrity and cheerfulness, and 
it will become a habit that will make you respect- 
ed by your employer, and the comniunity. Make 
it your business to see and promote your employ- 
er’s interest ; by taking care of his, you will learn 
to take care of yourown. Select useful studies, 
and assiduously pursue them. Few persons can 
/complain of a harder master than Franklin's, yet 
he laid the foundation of his greatness when an 
|apprentice. Suecess depends not on the amount 
of leisure you may have, but upon the manner in 
which it is employed.—Gov. Hill. 


| 








New York Egg Market.—It has been ascertain- 
ed that half a million of eggs are consumed every 
month in New York. ‘ihey are brought down the 
Erie canal in barrels, and New Jersey, and even 
Pennsylvania, supplies the Gothamites, with this 
essential article of domestic utility. One woman 
in Fulton market sold 175,000 eggs in ten weeks— 
supplying the Astor House with 1000 each day for 
tive days of a week, and on Saturday 2500.—W™. Y. 
paper. 





Large Pig.—A pig only 9 1-2 months old, was 
slaughtered in this town last week, by Mr M. A, 
Chandler, which weighed, when neatly dressed 
four hundred and two pounds.—Augusta Banner, 
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EXTRACTS FROM MISS BEECHER’S TREA- liron, ironing till perfectly dry. It is best to rip |turne upon the foot that presses it into the earth,” 


TISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


White Wash.—There is nothing which so much | 
improves the appearance of a house and the prem- | 
ises, as painting or whitewashing the tenements | 
and fences. The following receipts for white- | 
washing, have been found by experience, to an- 
swer the same purpose for wood, brick, and stone, | 
as oil-paint, and are much cheaper. ‘The first is | 
the receipt used for the President’s house at Wash- | 
ington, improved by further experiments. ‘The | 
second is a simpler and cheaper one, which the | 
writer has known to succeed in a variety of cases, | 
lasting as long and looking as well as white oil- | 
paint. 

Receipt.—Take half a bushel of unslacked lime, | 
and slack it with boiling water, covering it during | 
the process, Strain it, and add a peck of salt dis- | 


the trouble. Also brush the article before wash- 
ing. It is often best to iron no part but the skirt, 


and press the lappets and cuffs. 


Another Mode of washing Broadcloths.—Shake 
and brush the article. Rip out pockets and lin- 
ings. Wash in two portions of strong suds, put- 
ting a teacupful of ley in the first. Do not wring 
but roll them tight aad press the water out. When 
entirely dry sprinkle them, and let them lie all 
night. 
vening cloth, till perfectly dry. 
white soap must be used. 
with an intervening cloth. 


For light woollens 
Iron on the right side 


To wash Merinos, Bombazines and Challys.— 
Take out all gathers and plaits. Free the article 
from dust. 


Iren on the wrong side or with an inter- | 


Make a suds of warm (not hot) water | 


lout pockets and linings, if the articles are worth | when the people worn out by oppression and un- 


| der the affliction of famine, murmur at the forlorn 


jand most miserable condition, straightway the 
Pharaohs of the land meet their complaint with a 


jmocking talk of Yromanry, Yromanry.§ It 
| . ° 

j makes the blood of every honest man first run cold, 
jand then boil over with indignation, to hear of 


| such things.” —London Morning Chronicle. 
| 
| 
| Powder of Slippery Elm.—-We live but to learn 
/and obtain knowledge. Being in the country a 


| few days since, on a visitto a sick friend, [ was 


| shown an article entirely new to me, which is said 


{to be remarkably nutritious and palatable for de- 


| bilitated and sick persons. {t was flour, prepared 
| by the Shakers from Slippery Elm, and used the 
|same as arrow-reot. One table-spoontul of thie 
| flour, boiled in a pint of new milk, is excellent to 


solved in warm water; three pounds of ground | and white soap, adding a spoonful of ox-gall.| feed infants weaned from the breast: they will 
rice boiled to a thin paste, put in boiling hot ; half, Then wash in a weaker suds, adding for dark | not only fatten upon it, but it will prevent bowel 


a pound of powdered Spanish whiting ; and a | things a handful of salt, and for light things a tea- | complaints. 


pound of clear glue dissolved in warm water. | 
Mix, and jet it stand several days. Then keep it) 
in a kettle on a portable furnace, and put it on as | 
hot as possible, with a painter’s or whitewash | 
brush. | 
Another.—Make whitewash in the usual way, | 
except that the water used should have two double- | 
handfuls of salt dissolved in each pailful of the hot | 
water used. ‘Then stir in a double-handful of | 
fine sand, to make it thick like cream. ‘This is| 
better to be puton hot. Coloring matter can be | 
added to both, making a light stone color, a cream | 
color, or a light buff, which are most suitable for 
buildings. 

To wash Woolen Yarn.—Wash in hot water, 
putting a teacupful of ley to halfa pail of water, 
and no soap. Rinse till the water comes off clear. 


To wash Black Worsted or Woollen Hose.—lf 
new, soak all night ; then wash in hot suds, with | 
beef’s gall, a tablespoonful to half a pail of water. 
Rinse till no color comes out. Then stretch on| 
stocking-frames, or iron them when damp on the | 
wrong side. 

To wash Painted Muslins—Wash in one or | 


two portions of Jukewarm suds made with white | 
soap. 





Rinse twice in cold water, putting in the | 
last rinsing-water a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol, or | 
pyroligneous acid. Stiffen with rice water made | 
by boiling a pint and a half of rice one hour, in a} 
gallon and a half of soft water, and strained. | 
Stretch and dry in the shade, wrong side out. | 
Then sprinkle and roll one hour before ironing. 


To cleanse Gentlemen’s Cloth Coats and Panta- | 
loons. —The writer bas tried and seen others try, | 
the following method with remarkable success, on | 
all sorts of broadcloth articles of dress. ‘Take | 
one beef’s gall, half a pound of saleratus, and | 
four gallons of warm water. With a clothes- 
brush dipped in this mixture scour the article, lay- 
ing it on a table for the purpose, The collar of a 
coat and the grease spots (previously marked by a 
stitch or two of white thread) must be brushed 
with this mixture repeatedly. After this take the 
article and rinse it up and down in the mixture, 
Then rinse it up and down in the same way in soft 
cold water. Then without any wringing or press- 
ing, hang it up to drain and dry. When dry} 
dampen with a sponge and iron on the wrong side, 
or else spread something between the cloth and 





; nourishment from the breasts of their exhausted 


spoonful of oil of vitriol. 
and press the water out on a table, catching it in a 
tub beneath, When nearly dry roll in a damp} 
towel and let it lie an hour. Iron on the wrong 
side. Do not let them remain damp very long. 


For black bombazines, put in ley instead of Ox: | 


Do not wring but fold | for consumptive and dyspeptic persons. 





It makes an easy and nutritious diet 
From the 
character I received of it, I presume that it only 
need be known to become of general use.—U’, 8, 
Gazette. 


Put a Ring in his Nose-—Mr L. Wood, of this 


gall. . | town, wishes us to say to his brother farmers that 
To prepare Beef’s-Gall, or Ox-Gall.—Send a | if they have a pair of fractious and high strung 


bottle or jug to the butcher, and request that it 
may be filled with beef’s gall. Perfume it with 
any strong essence that is agreeable. 
corked and in a cvol place. If eventually it smells 


the articles in the fresh air. 


THE LABORING CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 


steers to break, the best way to inanage them is to 
putaring in each of 4ieir noses, and then by a 





Keep it poss: you can make them “haw and gee” at the 


word of command. #1 > has tried this mode several 


| disagreeably, the smell will be removed by drying | times, and thereforess;caks from experience. He 


says that he had rather break four yokes of steers 
jafter being furnished with a ring as above, than 
| one yoke without. Jt is a small job to put ina 
ring, and the labor and time saved in the training 


“ There are signs in the political horizon which ; of the animals is immense, to say nothing of the 


we do not love to see. 
gathering, the clouds to be thickening and lower- | 
ing. The misery which at the present exists and | 
is increasing in the manufacturing districts, is be- | 
yond what the power of the sword can eradicate | 
and cure, ‘There are thousands on the brink of 
famine, starvation, aye, tens of thousands who 
know not in the morning how they are to get 
through the day. There are men maddening in 
their misery, and reckless of what may come or 
what may happen. There are women and chil- 
dren and babes in arms all pining together under 
the gnawing and craving pressure of hunger. 
There are infants vainly striving to draw their | 


mothers. And disease is busy,and death is busy 
with them also; and as if these things were not 
enough, the Yeomanry, we are told, when the To- 
ries come into power, will be busy, too, gleaning 
amongst what remains when death and disease 
have got in their harvest from the prolific field of 
wretchedness and misery, And why is all this ? 
why are the millions of this country condemned to 
a state worse than slavery ? Why? Simply that 
pomp and pride and vanity may be pampered, as 
they add luxury to luxury, pleasure to pleasure, 
and gratification to gratification, while those who 
so indulge them it is to be hoped for the sake of 
human nature, never count the cost, never dream 
of the price of calamity, sorrow, grief and woe, at 
which their enjoyments are purchased and their ap- 


The storm appears to be | saving in the “wear and tear” of patience. —.Vaine 
g | 


Farmer. 

Breeding in-and-in.—The system of breeding 
in-and-in proves, in fact, as destructive to flocks, 
as marriages of near relations to the human kind, 
We would not witness an every-day entailment of 
diseases, if people wonld forego their unnatural 
love of money, and cease their endeavors to keep 
it in “the family,” by forming matrimonial allian- 
ces with those who are near of kin. The law of 
God forbids us to wed those who stand in certain 
degrees of propinquity ; but, if we and our descen- 
dants avail ourselves of the limits of this law, and 
marry on its verge a certain nuinber of times, mise- 
ry must infallibly be the lot even of the tenth gene- 
ration ; and instead of being fathers of a mighty 
people, few and full of sorrow will be the days of 
our children; while in place of retaining in their 
possession our darling wealth, it will, ere long, 
pass into the hand of the stranger.—Blacklock’s 
Treatise on Sheep. 

Two neighbors met, one of whom was ex- 
ceedingly rich and the other in moderate circam- 
stances. The Jatter began to congratulate the first 
on his great possessions, and on the happiness 
which he must enjoy ; and ended by contrasting it 
with his own condition. “ My friend,” said the 
rich man, ‘* let me ask you one question. Would 
you be willing to take my property and take the 





petite for splendor and their passion for display 
ministered to and fed. And when the “ worm | 


whole care of it for your board and clothing ?” 
“ No, indeed.” « Well, that is all I get.” 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


MISCARRYING OF MARES FROM SEEING 
FRESH BEEP. 


Ma Purxam—Sir—In your paper of 15th De- 
cember, Mr B. inquires, if it be true that the sight 
of “ fresh beef will make a mare with foal miscar- 
ry.” He observes that he had * always considered 
it a moon story.” He then relates.a fact. The 
fact [am not disposed to dispute. But 1 will re- 
late another fact which will go to prove that this 
old saying isin reality a “moon story.” Seven or 
eight years ago, my brother had a mare with foal, 
and we were then living together: his mare and 
my horse occupied a stall beside each other, open- 
ing directly into our barn floor. It so happened 
that we butchered some dozen of young cattle dur- 
ing the winter, and for want of a better place, we 
butchered thein all in this floor, in fair sight of my 
brother’s mare, and not many feet from her stall. 
I had always been told from a boy, that the sight 
of fresh beef would cause a mare with foal to mis- 
carry, and I believed it to be true, and of course ad- 
vised my brother to remove his mare to another 
part of the barn. But he considered it, as did Mr 
B., a “moon story,” and so she remained in fair 
sight of the whole process of butchering until the 
whole was complete. All of this did not in the 
least affect the mare. In due time, which was 
three or four months from the last butchering the 
mare brought forth, and tue mare and the foal were 
bright and right. So, Mr Kditor, since that I have 
considered that saying a “ moon story.” 

OTIS BRIGHAM. 

Wesiboro’, Mass., Dec. 28, 1841. 


, 





ASTONISHING INCREASE OF CREAM AND 
BUTTER !! 
The following is from the Ky. Farmer. 


We 


have little faith that the process described will be | 


of one tenth part the value ascribed to it; but per- 


haps there are some dairy women who may have a | You say. : 
disposition to give it a trial, and if they should, we | Nothing at all. I saw fifty things I wanted, but 


shall be happy to hear with what success.—Ep. N. 
E, F. 

A Secret for a Farmer's Vi ife.—Whiile the milk- 
ing of your cows is going on, let your pans be 
placed in a kettle of boiling water. Strain the 
milk into one of the pans taken hot from the ket- 
tle, and cover the same with another of the hot 
pans, and proceed in like manner with the whole 
mess of milk, and you will find that you wil have 
double the quantity of good, rich cream, that will 
give yay double the quantity of sweet and deli- 
cious butter. 





From the Kentucky Farmer. 


* ONLY HALF A DOLLAR.” 


We dined with our friend Tomson the other 
day. It was the first time we had been to see him 
since he quit his large house in Walnut St. and 
moved to his present small one. His lands, his 
loans, and his stocks have turned out to have no 
more substance than the leather of Glenn’s Sapo- 
naceous Compound. His fourteen sections in In- 
diana and Illinois are from some cause or other, 
remoteness from a market, prevalence of milk 
sickness in the neighborhood, or something of that 
kind—worth less than the original government 
price, The Hug-a-mug and Derry Down Rail- 














Toad Loan, and 
which he was interested to the amount of forty- | 
eight thousand dollars, are now quoted so low that | 
he considers them worth little or nothing. 

In dining, the conversation was partly about the | 
change in Tomson’s style of living. We have al- | 
ways been very intimate, and he tells us al] about | 
his affairs; “I have told Mrs. Tomson,” said he 
in the course of the talk, ‘at least one hundred 
times within the lxst month that I found our expen- 
ditures must not exceed two thousand five hun- | 
dred dollars a year.” I will vouch for your hav- 
ing said so 4 thousand times” rejoined our hostess. 
“T hear nothing but retrenchment, economy and 
reform! The cry is as loud and frequent in this 
house as it used to be among the Harrison men be- 
fore the election.” Then Mrs. T. addressed herself 
to us particularly. “ Why sir, will you believe it, 
I asked Mr. Tomson to order a quart of ice cream, 
He knew you would dine with us ; but no, it would 
cost eighty seven and a half cents, and so he must 
economize, and now we have noice cream!” Af- 
ter the delivery of this speech Tomson took out 
his pocket book and made a memorandum in it. 

The conversation turned. We remarked that 
the streets had not looked very nice recently, and 
ventured to suggest that the new city administra- 
tion had not yet got warm enough in their places 
to take a peep out of the windows and see in what 
a dirty condition are the thoroughfares. To this | 
remark Mrs. Tomson assented, and added that for 
her part she regretted nothing so much as the giv- 
ing up of her carriage. “ Indeed,” she added, “ J 
hate cabs, but this morning 1} was out shopping, 
and the streets were so uncleanly, that I got into a 
cab in Second street, and rode home.” ‘ Were 
you tired, my dear, so that you could not walk ?” 
asked Tomson. No, but I did'nt want to walk, 
and the cab was only twenty five cents?” ‘Tom- 
son took out his pocket book and made another 
memorandum in it. 

“ You were out, my dear, shopping this morning, 
What did you buy ?” inquired Tomson. 


I knew you would begin to lecture about economy 
the instant you should see them.” “ Well | ad- 
mire your self-denial in buying nothing.” “ Noth- 
ing ! Oh no, I bought this little pink plnsh cravat 
for myself—the cheapest thing I ever saw. They 
ask a dollar and a quarter in Chesnut street for the 
same article, and what do you think I gave for it >” 
“ Well,” replied Tomson, “ have you not a pink 
silk one, and do you need this new one ” « Not 
positively, but then it was only three quarters of a 
dollar.” Tomson took out his pocketbook and | 
made another memorandum in it. 
“ Well, Mrs. Tomson,” said we, “ you have cer- 
tainly not given your husband cause to lecture you 
to-day on retrenchment, economy and reform, if 
three quarters of a dollar is the amount of all your. 
shopping.” Stop,” exclaimed the lady, « I have 
not shown you one purchase I made, cheaper than 
the plush cravat. Jo you see this pair of mitts ? | 
What do you think I gave for them ?”) We could 
not guess, but Mr. Tomson asked of what use they 
were. “ Oh, none at all,” answered his wife, « but 
they are so pretty and so very cheap. I gave only 
half a dollar for them!” ‘Tonison took out his 
pocket-book and made another memorandum in it. 
“Tomson ! what are you writing in that book ?” 
we asked, inquisitively. “ Well, I will show you,” 
said he, and then placed the book in our hands, 
where we read in pencil the following entries : 








the stock of the Flipflap Bank, in | 


Ocrosper 25. 

Credit J. T. for Ice Cream not 
bought, 

Charge Mrs. T. for Cab hire 
when she could walk, 

Charge Mrs. T. for pink plush 
cravat not wanted, 

Charge Mrs. T. for Mitts not 
wanted, 


87 1-2 cents. 
only 25 cents. 
only 75 cents. 


only 50 cents. 
$1,50 cents. 
After we had examined these, during which time 
Mr. and Mrs. Tomson sat silent, he took the book, 
wrote something more in it, and then returned it 
to us with his calculation : 





$1,50 
Multiplied by 365, the number of days in the 
year. 
750 
900 
450 


$547,50—Five hundred and forty sev- 
en dollars and fifty cents a 
year. 
“ You see,” said Tomson, “only twenty five 
cents, only half a dollar, is at a rate of more than 
five hundred dollars a year out of my pocket.” 





CORN ROOT. 


About a year since, a gentleman called at our 
office and gave us a partial account of a root, 
which was said to abound in a certain swamp in 
the town of Brookfield in this State, which possess- 
ed remarkable nutritive qualities, and was found to 
be equal if not superior to Indian corn for fatten- 
ing hogs. 

It was stated by our informant that the discovery 
of this rect was somewhat on this wise: A farmer 
whose premises bordered on and extended into this 
swamp, a few years since fenced off a Jot adjoining 
it, for the accommodation of his hogs during the 
summer months. The swine not only had the 
range of the hog pasture, but were allowed free 
access to the swamp. Aftera few days occupancy 
of their new territory, it was but seldom that the 
hogs would come up to feed at their wonted call, 


land fears were entertained that they would not 


“hold theirown” through the summer. Jt was 
soon apparent, however, that they were thriving 
rapidly, although they at length wholly rejected 
the food offered them. Finally, the owner on one 
occasion followed them into the swamp, and watch- 
ed their operations; when he found that they were 
busily engaged in turning up the surface of the 
swamp, and feeding greedily on something which 
their researches developed. On examination, the 
whole swamp was found to abound in large nutri- 
tive roots, on which the hogs were thriving remarka- 
bly, and on which feed alone they finally became 
uncommonly fat; and the pork proved to be of ex- 
tra quality. 


This fact becoming generally known to the far- 
mers along the borders of the swamp, it became 
customary for them all to turn their hogs into the 
swamp to fatten. The superior quality of the pork 
thus made, was a means of obtaining the highest 
market price; and our informant stated that pork 
made in this swamp was always sought for in pre- 
ference to any other,and always commanded an 
extra price. 

These roots are represented as growing to large 
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dimensions—from the size of a large ear of corn to 
that of a man’s arm, and even larger. From the 
shape, as well as from the purpose to which it was 
applied—being a complete substitute for corn in 
the fattening of pork—this root took the name of 
Corn Root, and as such is known in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Our informant gave us the names of several gen- 
tlemen in Brookfield and towns adjacent, to whoin 
we might apply for more particular information 
concerning this root. We wrote to some of these 
gentlemen, but received no answers; and we had 
given up the idea of ever hearing any thing furth- 
er on the subject, until some time last fall, when 
one of our subscribers in Brookfield happened to 
call on us at the office. On making inquiries of 
him, he stated that he had frequently seen the Corn 
Root, and could undoubtedly send us a sample of 
it, together with something more definite in rela- 
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be supplied at this season at comparatively smal! 
expense. Those who have never practiced upon 
this important principle, and who have been accus- 
tomed to have recourse to their mechanical neigh- 
bors for every implement necessary in their line, 
would be surprised at the saving which its syste- 
matic adoption would effect ina single year. Many 
a man who would think himself ruined by a slight 
demand upon his exchequer to defray the unneces- 
sary expenses of some in-codr duty which he had 


“ good dame” or her daughters to perform, does 
not hesitate in making large and ruinous disburse- 
ments, annually, for implements which a little in- 
dustry and se!f-determination would enable him to 
supply himself. “ Economy is wealth,” says the 
old adage, and we would therefore seriously re- 
commend to every one who is in the habit of under 
estimating his mechanical capacities, and running 





tion to its history. During the last week we re- 
ceived from this gentleman the following letter, | 
which contains all the information we at present | 
possess on this subject. If our correspondent can 
by any means send us one of the roots, he_ will not 
only confer a personal favor on us, but do an es. 


toa mechanic whenever a cart gets smashed or a 


which this practice gives rise. 


Such a practice can involve nothing very difli- 
cult or expensive in its prosecution, while it can, 





sential service to the agricultural community in 


general, If this root can be introduced into other | productive of the best results, 


swamps, and used for the same purpose, and with | 
the same success that the Brookfield farmers have 
used it, it must prove of immense value to our 


! 
| 
country; and we should rejoice in being instru- | 


mental in its general dissemination all over the 
land.— Conn. Farmer’s Gaz. 


Brookfield, Nov. 27, 1841. 


at the same time, scarcely fail we think, of being 
Maine Cult. 





From the Maine Farmer. 


AVERSION TO NEW INVENTIONS. 
Dear Doctor—We frequently reed of wonderful 
discoveries in agriculture, which strike us as new 


Dear Sin—Agreeable to your request, I made | the expectation of proclaiming an unheard of and 


some inquiries about the Corn Root, some time ago, 
I was told by a gentleman who lives nar to the 


spot, that the root had become scarce, and those | 


who had formerly found it a source of very great 


advantage in raising and fattening hogs, now found | 


but little. Two reasons were assigned by him for 
the scarcity which now exists. The first which he 
mentioned was, that when the hogs found a root, 
they stuck to it until it was gone. The second 
reason was, that about four or five years ago, con- 


siderable labor and expense were laid out at the, 


outlet of the creek, in lowering the rocks, in order, 
in some measure, to drain it; and this draining 
has had the effectto lessen the growth of the 
plant and root. 

This information I obtained from a gentleman 
on whom I can rely, as he is not now, nor ever has 
been, in any way interested in those swamps whiere 
the corn root grows. I have since been able to 
ascertain that his statements were correct. 

I am yours, &c. S. H. 





PREPARATION OF TOOLS. 


The present is a proper season for farmers to 
look up and prepare their tools. 

As the spring is necessarily a very busy season, 
it should be a standing rule with every farmer to 
supply himself beforehand with the various imple- 


ments requisite in the prosecution of its pursuits. | 
| the increase to which the present mode is not Jia- | 


There are but a few farmers, probably, who do 
not possess sufficient skill in the mechanical arts 
to enable them to furnish for themselves, and with 
their own hands, many of the most inportant im- 
plements usually found upon the farm. Harrows, 


rollers, drags, racks, and carts of all descriptions— 


together with a large variety of other articles no 
less essential in the management of the farin, may 


, wonderful experiment. But we are often met with 
|the repnising information, that we are only enu- 
merating an old and long published truth. ‘This 
| result convinces us that there is more truth than 
poetry in the declaration of Solomon, “ There is 
no new thing under the sun.” I supposed that 
the announcement in a French periodical, that 
grains of every kind could be scattered upon the 
| surface of the earth, and covered with straw, and a 
bountiful crop so produced, was all that it purport- 
ed to be—an actual promulgation of something 
hitherto unknown. But [I have learned that it is 
no new thing with our farmers. It was known and 
| practiced by the first settlers on this river more 
| than half a century ag». 

Ido not know that any grains were raised in 
| this way, but potatoes were frequently thrown upon 
ithe surface of the ground, and covered with straw, 
| and no further care taken of them till harvest time 
| arrived, The straw was then removed, and a good 
bed of good sized potatoes, and average increase 
from the quantity deposited, were the sure return. 
If this had been the best and surest mode of rais- 
| ing potatoes, wl.y was it abandoned ? It was cer- 
| tainly easier to produce them in this manner from 
|a small piece of ground, than the present mode of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| plowing, manuring, planting, hoeing and digging. | 


= 


| It must be then that the experiment did not always | 


| succeed, but that casualties would occur to destroy 


ble. Our farmers, though in the main, industrious 
men, are not so very fond of labor as to prefer the 
| present method to an old one, if it secured to them 
/an equal return for a less bestowal of care and toil. 


Laboring men, sometimes, look with jealous eyes 


, upon the use of machines which economize in Ja- 
‘bor. But notwithstanding all the inventions of all 


reason to suppose was within the capacity of the | 


° . . { 
harrow broken, to provide himself with a book and | 
set down the various small items of expense tov | 


the adepts in machines, “the sweat of the brow” 
is as much required and as much expended, as in 
ages when the hand was almost the sole « labor- 
, saving” implement. 

A curious instance of this aversion to such in- 


| novations was once givenon this river. Before 
the invention of the “tread back nigger,” the jong 


carriages after the saw had run its course through 
the log, were thrown back by hand—a lever was 
placed between the spokes of the rag-wheel, and 
it required all a man’s strength, with the heavy 
| timber of that period, to give the wheel a backward 
‘revolution. The throwing back of the carriages 
in this way, was a slow and toilsome operation, and 
‘it often required more time than was consumed in 
sawing the former run. I[t would seem, then, that 
the “tread back nigger” coming to the aid of the 
'tmillman, would have been sure of a kind reception, 
and his proffered services gladly accepted. Like 
Watt and Arkwright, he was a wonderful econo- 
mizer of toil, and, like them, he received only vitu- 
peration from his own generation. The old mill- 
jmen were jealous of this new competitor, and one 
man, when the nigger was put.in operation, ac- 
tually threw down his axe, shouldered his jacket, 
and left the mill, declaring that “it would be no 
| work at all to saw in a mill, and any fool could 
manage one with that nigger wheel to roll back 
the carriages, when he ought to do it himself.” 
The old millman prided himself upon his frequent 
exhibitions of skill and strength in throwing back, 
by personal force, the carriage sides, when cum. 
'bered by a log of huge dimensions. The glory 
land boast of his occupation was gone, and there 


| 
| 
| 


| and surprising, and go out in the highways with | was no satisfaction in working longer in the mill. 


| But the “nigger,” though slandered by one, who 
| ought to have considered him his best friend, and 
| praised him withont measure, kept his place, and 
| gradually by his “tread back” course, worked him- 
|self into high favor. And now, the expulsion of 
the “tread back nigger” would be the signal fora 
'gweneral strike with millmen. Though no aboli- 
|tionist has penetrated to his obscure station, and 
| prayed that he might be absolved from perpetual 
bondage and unrewarded toil, yet he is not forgot- 
ten. Whenever his footing becomes insecure, by 
| his constant waltzing, it is made safe at once, and 
|his fal! is guarded against. Should his head work 
| become deranged, caused by his perpetual back 
| whirl, the needful remedies are at once applied, 
and his blind stagger gives place to a suber revo- 
j lution; and his revolution is ever backwards—an 
‘exception to the general rule. Black though he 
be, alone of all his name, he is regarded with no 
| antipathy, and his way of life is as smooth and un- 
| interrupted and easy as a weckly application of 
grease can make it; so that at the very period of 
| Jabor, he is all the time living onthe fat of the 
‘land. 

| "Phere are yet many in the agricultural commn- 
nity who still persist in carrying © stone in one 
end of the meal bag, because their fathers did so 
before them. But the number of those who rever- 
ence their ancestry so far as to be more careful in 
imitating their errora, is rapidly diminishing. They 
may love their parentage, if they will, “errors and 
all,” but they have enough of their own, without 
reckoning those which belonged to their dead fath- 
ers, and not to them, into the account. They hac 
better “let the dead bury their dead,” and follos 
living and safe counsels for themselves, 

Yours, truly, SaLaTares 
Saco River, Dec. 1741. 
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he lives. The former owner dug a considerable quanti 
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little or nothing. The next yewr oats and grass see: 


. ? - AD 
Bosros, Wensespar, Janvanr 32, 1862. were sown—both fuiled to do any thing. 


FIRST AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE | 
STATE HOUSE, 


Agreeably to previous notice, members of the legisla- 


disturbed in a heap for several years, 


ture ond friends of agriculture, met at the State House | 
in Boston, on the evening of January 7th, 1842. Mr 
Lathrop, of South Hadley, called the meeting to order : | 


When my infor- 
'mant (Mr B.) became the owner, he plowed up the | than clay or.even the best garden mould. On tneadows 
same field on which the nruck had been applied, and | Ore loose in texture, and warmer, the other substances, 
spread the heap there that was on hand. He planted to ¢!ay, loam or mould, will be found most serviceable, 

corn aud had a fair crop; then sowed to oats and grass | Mr Collamore, of Pembroke, stated that he had made 
seed, and both did well. ‘Time, or rather the action of  80™Me use of meadow mud. 








| cause—the fuet is all that is important to practical men. 


ty of muck, and applied about one half of it in its fresh | Also, it is probable that the muck or peat here has a fa- 
state to a field which he planted to corn—the crop was | YOrable mechanical action—helping to retain moisture 


{| and to keep the land from drying up. Gravel is of a 


The other | warm nature; the muck is cold, and a mixture of the 
half of the muck, supposed to be worthless, was left un- ‘Wo gives the proper temperature. 


Here is a reason 


| why on some cold lowlands, gravel is a better dressing 


A few years since, he in 


Allen Putnam was chosen Chairman, and 8. W. Cole! frosts and the atmosphere, will remove the acid—but we | the winter cuta a ditch through a meadow and carted 


Secretary pro tem. 
The Chairman stated the plan that had been pursued | or alkalies of almost any 
at the meetings the previous year. | for use. 
Then a committee was chosen to nominate a list of freezing. 
officers for the season, and report at the next meeting. As to the proper soil on which to use it, be though 
The following question, proposed by Mr Merriam, | 
was adopted for discussion at the next ineeting :— | light and sandy soils. 
What ought to be done by the Legislature and Con- 
gress to give an equal impulse to ‘Agriculture with the 
sister arts ? 
After the necessary preliminaries had been attended 


to, there was « brief but pertinent consideration of 
MUCK. 


Mr Stone, of Beverly, stated that he was not a farmer, 
but that he was interested in farmers and their pursuits, 
and that he was desirous of learning in order that he 

jmight communicate and do good. He desited to learn 
something of the worth of muck, meadow mud, swamp 
muck, or whatever else its name ; how it should be used 


alkalies the coloring matters from the rock, and combined 
with them. Immediately around the rock, the acid in 
the peat is neutralized by tatters obtained from the 
rock itself. Put muck then upon sand or rocks and it 
will get from them alkalies, and will be thus prepared, 
in part at least, to become a fertilizer. On other soils, 
also, the muck is often very conducive to fertility. 

A gentleman whose name is not known, thought that 
such results as are here described, could exist only 


where the rocks contain some hime. 
and on what soils. 


After a silence of some minutes, the Editor of this 
paper stated that he was unwilling to have so important 
a matter to the farmers falt undiscussed—and that he 


two or three witnesses a word is conlirmed. There 
could be no doubt that this swamp mud was in many 
cases highly serviceable. A friend of his in Dutchess 
county, N. Y., where the soil was on a slaty and clayey 
gravel formation, was in the habit.of applying this muck, 
after it had been dug one year, and found it as valuable, 
load for load, as barn manure. None can doubt its 
worth, for-upon throwing up a ditch bank through a 
meadow where none but the coarse water grasses grow, 
there will in a few years be on this bank a heavy growth 
of grass of good quality. His observations tended to 
confirm the views of the Editorin regard to ite great 
value upon sandy lands. 


would say a few words. 

He commenced by remarking ‘that the articles which 
pass under the names of muck, swamp mud, meadow 
mud, bog muck, &c. have been used with very different 
success. In some instances it hasbeen found serviceable, 
in others not so. ‘This may be owing in part to the dif- 
ferent qualities of the article taken frowr different locali- 
ties. The matter obtained from the-Wet holes is most- 
ly decayed vegetable matter, and ite quality may be va- 
ried by the kind of growth which has been sustained in 
ages past, upon the swamp and the surrounding uplands. 
An intelligent gentleman once expressed to him the be- 
lief that where the growth upon the swamp had been 
maple and that upon the surrounding uplands had been 
hard wood, that the muck is better than where the origi- 
nal growth was pine. ‘The speaker knew not whether 
the opinion is well founded. 

The mineral matters in the bed: below the muck and 
in the adjoining uplands, which impregnate the waters 
that ooze up through the muck, may affect the charac- 
ter of the muck asa fertilizer. From these views it fol- 
lows that if one man has found his muck serviceable up- 
on a particular soil, it is by no means certain that other 
muck will be found equally valuable upon a eimilar soil. 

He believed that ths great cause of failure is the use | fibrous matter, ; 
of the article in an improper state. All vegetable mat-| The former is as much better than the latter as hickory 
ters in their process of decay become acid—while they oT walnut wood is better than white pine. Another 
remain in the wet bed, the acid is retained in them— _ substance, heavy and black, found where hassocks | 
and as long as the acid is there, the muck is not a fertili- abound, contains, (as he was understood to say,) no vege- 
zer. He had two years since an account of the use of table matter, and is of little value asa fertilizer. The 
muck from a very intelligent farmer of Westboro’, who muck and peat he thinks good.. Upon sandy and grav- 
then represented that town in the legislature, which elly lands these articles are found to produce highly 
very distinctly points out the different effects of muck beneficial effects—particularly upon gravelly knolls. 
when applied in its fresh state, and when not used until | There, perhaps for reasons already suggested, the acid 
it has been dug several years) This gentleman pur- of the muck may be neutralized by alkaline matters in 
chased a small farm a mile distant from the one on which the small stones. But we do not profess to know the 


[We have given but a meagre report of the interesting 
and valuable remarks of this gentleman. ‘The situation 
in which we were placed, deprived us of opportunity 
to take notes.] 

Mr Buckminster, editor of the Plowman, dwelt more 
fully upon the different and unlike substances, taken 
from the wet holes, than those who preceded him. The 


wood and the like, he called muck, and stated that it 
might generally bo applied immediately to the soil, In 





stance is peat. But peat is very different in its texture 


while other is composed mostly of fibres. | 








Mr Fitch, of Sheffivld, stated that by the -mouth of | dug at the same time 


meadows where there is a growth from below, the sub- | 
! 


and properties—some is black and firm, having but little | Beothary 


|may hasten the process by the use of dung, aslies, lime ee mud to the upland. By mixing with the mud seven 
kind, and may thus speedily fit | 
It is always well to let it have one winter's | On some of this he planted potatoes, and by their side 


casks of lime, he formed thirty cartloads of com post. 


| he planted potatoes upon barn manure. In sutunin he 


, | asked the man who was digging the potatoes, and who 
that, as a general rule its benefits are the greatest on | was ignorant of the applications that had been made tu 
‘There may be a chemical reason the soil in the spring, whether he found any difference 
for this. Whenever one finds a rock or stone imbedded | in the potatoes on the different parts of the field. Yes, 
in the muck, the stone is always white. This is owing _ where the plaster was put, they are best. 
to the fact that the acid inthe muck has drawn out the | mistook the particles of lime for plaster. Another por- 


The man 


ition of the compost was spread on corn land; on the 
upper and poorer side of the field. The Agricultural 
, Commissioner visiting _Mr Collamore in the summer, 
was enabled -by the superior size of the corn, to tell how 
far the muck or compost extended. Mr C. thinks that 
with a cask of lime and muck enough, he can make aix 
loads of very good manure for light lands. 
| Mr Merriam, Editor of the Cultivator, stated that in 
| one instance muck put into his hog yard late in autumn, 
| did not freeze much in the winter, and when used the 
| next season was of very little service. While muck 
| dug : and put where it was saturated 
| during the winter with urine from his cattle, proved 
very good. He stated also other facts generally confirm. 
| ing the statements of those who preceded him. 
| ‘The conversation relating to muck, was a very plea- 
| sant, and as we think, useful one. Our report of it is 
| less full than we wish it was, though the important facie 
|. are mostly if not entirely included. 








| FOURTH AND LAST REPORT OF THE AGRI. 
| CULTURAL COMMISSIONER. 


| ‘This Report fills more than 500 pages—is exceedingly 
| well written—contains very many valuable statistics 

jand will add: to Mr Colman’s reputation. It relates 
| principally to the agriculture of Franklin and Middlesex 
| counties. While we give it general approbation, there 
| are many passages and pages, which, though well writ- 
| ten and interesting, seem to us misplaced in the business 
| report of a public officer, We shall-have uccasion here- 


ae , 
; afier to-notice it more particularly, and to extract largely 


| from its contents. 
matters from holes which contain mostly decayed leaves, | 





ROBERT MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


This work, issued monthly, is edited by S. G. Good- 
rich, author of Peter Parley’s Tales, and is published by 
& Soden, 10 School street. No other writer 

in our vicinity equals Mr Goodrich in pleasant story 


| telling. The general tone of his stories is healthy and 
_moral, while they both entertain and instruct the class 


of readers for whom they are designed. This Museum 
would find a. welcome, and would be useful in neatly 
every family where there are children. 





STILL ANOTHER AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
“The British American Cultivator,” published at 
Toronto, edited by W. G. Edmundson, is the title of a 


monthly paper, well got up, and gives promise ef being 
a valuable work. 
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Winter hens.—Fowls should never be kept till they are 
old. Young ones lay more eggs, and young ones are 
more apt to lay them when they are removed to a dis- 
tant barn than when kept where they were bred. Any 
farmer may pay for a newspaper for years with the pro- 
ceeds of a single hen well bred to laying eggs; and one 
bushel of buckwheat with a very few potatoes will keep 
ahen’s crop full during the winter—and two hour's 
labor on a suitable soil will often be sufficient, without 
any manure, to raise a bushel of buckwheat. Whio that 
hath lands cannot afford to take a newspaper .—Mass. 
Ploughman. 





=a——_——— ——— 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Raogeof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, forthe week ending Jan. 9. 








Jan. 1842. | 6,.A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind, 
Monday, 3 8 | 10 10 «=! N. W. 
Tuesday, 4 16 25 | 20 | N. 
Wednesday, 5 20 | 22 16 | N. W, 
Tiursday, 6 | 2* 24 | 22 N. E, 
Friday, 4 42 | 42 42 | S. W. 
Saturday, 8 20 30 «| «3! N. EB. 
Sunday, 9}: %& | 33. | 3- | NW. 


* below zero 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Jan. 10, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 330 Beef Cattle, 820 Sheep and 180 
Swine. 

I'nices.— Beef Cattle. We quote the same as last 
week. First quality, $5 50 a5 75. Second quality, 
$4 75a 5 25. ‘Third quality $3 50 a4 50. 

Sheep.—Nearly all the sheep at Market have been 
stall fed. We quote lots at $1 50, $2,00 $2 50, and 
333,00. 

swine. —A small lot selected, 3 1-4 and 4 1-4; a lot 
to close 3 1-4. At retail, from 4 to 5 1-2 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 3 25 perbushel. Red Top, 
501055 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12 to {3 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 89 to 1.85 bu. Lucerne, 25 ¢.per lb. 
nary Seed, $5 per bushel. 

FLOUR. There have been no sales of Southern of any 
great importance, and the husiness done in Genesee has 
heen merely to supply the immediate demand for home con- 
sumption. There have been several arrivals from New Or- 
leans, but no sales had heen made at the close of our report 
—held at $6. The quantity of Fleur received at New Or- 
leans, from 6th November to December 24th, was 65,914 bbls 

Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. er. 86.37—do. wharf, 
86 12 a 6 25—do. free-of garlic, $6 37—Philadelphia do. 4 
mos. $6 12 a 6 25—Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 mos. $6 I2a 
§ 25—Alexandria, wharf mouniaim, $6 12 a 6 25—Geerge- 
town, 86 25 a 6 37—Richmond Canal; 86 25—do. Cuy, 
$7 00—Genesee, common, cash, 86 25—do. fancy brands 
@6 31 a 637—Ohio via Canal, 6,00 a 6 12—Indian Meal in 
bbis., $3.00 a 3 25. ; 

PROVISIONS. No material change has occurred in 
either article under this head since the last report, and for. 
mer prices are continued. The quantity of Pork received 
froma New Orleans during the past year exceeds the imporis 
of the preceding year-21,268 bhls; and of Lard, 1270 bbls. 
aud 23,933 kegs; Hams, 633 bhds. and 540 bbls. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo, new bbl, 310 00—Navy—$%s8 50 a 9 00 
—No. 1 $8.00—do Prime $5 00 a 550—-Pork—Extra clear, 
4mo bbl. $13--do Clear 811 a 12—do Mess 88 50 a 9 50 
—do Prime 87. 00.a 7 50—do .Mess from other States €3 25 
a 9 50—do Prime 87 00 a7 50. 

GRAIN The market remains exceedingly depressed, 
with a large stock on hand. Several recent arrivals are 
being stored, for the want of buyers. Salesof the week com. 
prise new yellow Corn, 60¢. 5 do old do, 61 a 63c.; new 
white, 56 a 58c.; do old, 59a 60c. per bushel ; old round 68c. 
do. and Oats, Delaware, 48c. per bushel; 750 bushels Ohio 
Corn, sold by auction to day, 57c. per bushel, cash. 

Corn—Northern, bushel 65 to 69--da. Raund Yellow 63 
a 65—do. Southern Flat Yellow 60 a 62-—-White do. 56a 
53—Buarley 65 a 63—Oats—Southern 47 a 43—Northern do, 
48 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 

There has been a moderate demand for domestic Wool, 
to recent reported prices, and the stock at market is consid 


Ca- | 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


erably reduced. We do not hear of any sales of foreign 


worth reporting. 
Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 47 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full ilood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 41—De. 1-2 do 
35 a 37—1-4 and common do 30 a 32 —Sinyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14——Bengasi do 
| 8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 
| do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 

a 42—No. 1 do. do. do. 25 a 37—No. 2. do do do 25 a 30- 
| No. 3 dodo do 18 a 20. 


| HAY, per ton, $20 to 25— Eastern Screwed 817 to 19. 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.-—-New 5 108. 
EGGS, (6 a 25. 





POUDRETTE } 
500 Barrels Poudrette mav be liad on application to the 
subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four bushels each—delivered 
on board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money will be promptly attended to, if received soon by | 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau st , New York. 


Jan, 5, 1842. 





WILLIS'S LATDST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


} 
| 
} 
} 


{ 
| 
} 


| 


/ 
j 
} 








This machine surpasses‘all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, Manzel Wurtzel, and other roots* The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible forthe cattle 
| to get hold of thems this machine with a littl alteration, 
| cuts them into large er small pieces, of such shape as is most 
| convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
| one to two bushels of reots per minute. 

Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,at« the New Eng- 





aR 
| land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. | 





APPLE PAREKS, 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Wared 
| house, No 54 and 62 North Market Street, a good supply off 
Stlanicy’s-Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of- apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with greay 
| saving ofthe apple, as the outsides may be taken offal a 
| required thickness. The above is also for sale at N Py ie 
WILLIS’, No 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER CURE 
| Dis & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. + | 
|» Septel 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 














AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the-most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultmal and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 








1000 Howard’s Patent. Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
lren Ploughs 150.‘ Common do. 
300 Common do. de. ivo “ Spades, 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes, 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ atent Snaiths 
50 Willis’ de. do. 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
200 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
60, “. Vegetable Cutters; 100 “ Truck do. 
5u Common do. da. 100 Dratt do 
200 Hand Corn Mills. * 500 Tie up do, 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 © Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





L/ETANG LIME 
Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advaniage to try the St. George Co's 
L’Etang Lime, said to he superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DA vib DAVI 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston 
Sept. 8. 3m 








a> Pat — aa 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay fhe furrow completely orer, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late tral 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“ Should our opinionbe asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light ond easy to wok, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orroehy, 
reGiIn with Ma. Howarp’s.” ’ 

Atthe aliove me=tioned trial the Howard Plengh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseveu 
and one half inches,’ to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynineand one half inches, to 
the same power of team! A\\ acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new fandside; this shoe likewise secmes 
the'monld board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much.’ 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plovgh, 
sufficient for breaking up with four.cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New Evigland Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cu. 
Pure Sperm (il. 

No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to he of the best quality and to burn withowt 
crusting 

Uil Canisters of various sizes. 


, Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. isly 


SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & More’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK §& CO., No &i and 52 North Market St. 

Sept t. 


“GRINDSTONES. _ 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 
constantly op hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAW) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isty. Nov. 17. 


FENCE CHAINS 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CQ., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





TV UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tye:ng up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 52 North Market at. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS,, 


Just received hy Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 


200 * Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO,, 


| No. 52 North Market st. April 8 
i 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


ARTIFICIAL ICE. 
One of the most remarkable 
day, is that of artificial ice, pavements of floors of 
which are to be laid down for the amusement of 
those useless people whose time is of no conse- 
quence. The world is indebted to some genius in 
England for this invention.—The following is from 
a late London paper : 


“In America they are boasting the construction 
of a railroad to convey ice to Charlestown for the 
supply of the West Indies! Very well ; but that 
is real ice. ‘ England has done something more ; 
she has established her independence of winter. 
She can do without frost altogether, and yet go on 
skating all the year round, She has discovered 
more than Parry did at the Pole; she has found 
out—artificial ice, 


'o Mr. Bredwell, whose ingenuity as a machin- | 
ist has so long been signalized in Covent Garden! 


Theatre, the public will be indebted for the reali- 
zation of this wonder. It is proposed that in what 
were once the nursery grounds, in the New Road, 
the infant shall be nursed and reared, and the New 
Road to enjoyment thrown open. 
rooms, on a scale of extraordinary magnitude, will 
be laid with sheet# of patent ice, upon which the 
common skate can be used with the same facility 
as upon the frozen Serpentine. There will be 
rooms for learners and private parties. The artifi- 
cial ice has been put to the test of the extreme 
heat, and is unaffected by it. It may be used in 
private houses, and be carpeted when skating is 
over. 

Such is the accredited statement, and our infer- 
ence naturally is, that skating soon will become 
popular all over the world. The speculators who 
long ago sent out skates to India, will now make 
their fortunes. With ourselves it will soon be the 
national pastime. People will get up in the dog- 
days carly, and go out for a morning’s skating. 


They will enjoy the sport with advantages hitherto | 


undreamed of ; there will be no keen winter wind 
to cut them int wo, no ‘ mobocracy’ to mix with, no 
rheumatisins to catch, no duckings to dread. ‘The 
word ‘ dangerous’ will be asa term in the unknown 
tongue. They will not anticipate a draw-back in 
the use of drags, and though they mix in every so- 
clety, the ‘ Humane’ will be untroubled ; there will 
be neither falling in nor falling out. 

Skating-floors of course, will be jaid down in 
all the houses of the affluent, and invites will be 
issued from Portland-place and Park-lane, after 
the fashion of the accompanying card : 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Slippers request the honor of 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Slider’s company to an evening 
party, on the Ist of July, 184-. Skates at 10. 

It will be the privilege of a gentleman to aoli- 
cit the hand of a lady for the nexpfigure-of eight, 
to bescech her to take part with bim in the date of 
the year, or to join him in a true lover’s knot. 
Servants wil] skate in and out with real ice. The 
text of Milton will be altered in the next edition, 
and his couplet will be read— 

“ Come trip it, long and late, 

On the light funtastic skate.” 
But the skating-floor will be in equal request for 
family use as for company, On a wet morning 


when it is impossible to go out, the gentlemen will 
say—‘ Here’s a soaker! no ride, no walk ; James, 
bring me my skates.’ 


Or perhaps the lady will 


cry, * 
- | Why don’t they put an awning all over Hyde 
| Park ? 


inventions of the) 


Magnificent 





Eustace, my skates?” What an im- 
mense saving will there be in the article of firing, 


What a horrid dry day! nothing but dust!| 4 Challenge of Love.—The following anecdote 
is too good to be lost. 


Two of our most respecta- 


_ble and benevolent citizens, whom we shall desig- 
hate as B. and W., were in conversation respect- 


when péople are thus irresistibly moved to ‘stir, 


their stumps,’ instead of the fire. 
But will the advantage end here ? Certainly 
‘not. There can be no question but that the ex- 


} 
' 
| 


ing a poor family who needed aid. Said B., « W. 
you ought to give them a barrel of flour.” “| 
will,’ rephed the other, “if you will wheel it 
down there in twenty minutes.” “T’ll do it,” re- 


| periment will be tried in the new House of Parlia-|sponded B. The barrel of flour was purchased, 


| ment, where, should a skating-floor be laid down, }and B. trundled it off, in compliance with the chal- 


‘notices of motion will be far less abundant than | lenge, through the snow and mud of last Saturday, 


| motions without notice. 


Changing sides will be a | to gladden the hearts of the poor family, at a dis- 


matter of constant practice ; to cut figures, not to | tance of not lesa than a mile.— Hampshire Gaz. 


| cultivate them, will be the order of the day ; the 
'noble lord will « feel great reluctance in reducing 


| 





A man named Stone exclaimed ina bar-room, 


| himself to the level of the honorable gentleman,’ | « J°}| bet I have the hardest name in the company.” 


j}and the honorable gentleman ‘¢ will be very unwil- | « Done,” 
Sup-| name 2” 


| ling to adopt the position of the noble lord.’ 
| porting pe-titions will be of less consequence than 


| 
} 


said one of the company, “ what’s your 
“ Stone,” cried the first. “Hand me 
the money,” said the other ; “ my name is Hard- 


| supporting par-titions ; and the strong party mea- | gy !” 


sure that will be necessary, will be a strong party 
wall. 

Westminster Hall will of course be furnished 
with a floor for the use of the lawyers, and the ju- 
ries in waiting ; the counsel will show where an 
‘action may lie, the plaintiff will naturally go 
against the defendant, and the defendant will nat- 
urally move for a new trial. The town-halls 
throughout the kingdom will be similarly supplied. 
But may not patent ice-pavements be laid down in 
our popular thoroughfares? We have asphalte 
promenades and wooden highways ; but what are 
such inventions as these to the convenience of 
ice-pavements, and the luxury of skating down 
Cheapside, to be early on ’Change? What a 
ninth of November will that be which shows us 
the two Sheriffs skating away to. Guildhall after 
the new Lord Mayor, followed by the Court of Al- 
dermen and the Companies. A proeession on 
skates! the Cabinet Ministers, the Judges, the 
sword-bearer, and the men in armor,—all skating 
like Dutchmen !” . 





Age of Animals.—A bear rarely exceeds twenty 
years; « dog lives twenty years; a woif the 
same ; a fox fourteen or sixteen years ; lions are 
long lived. Pompey lived to the age of seventy. 
The average uge of cats is fifteen years ; a squir- 
rel or hare seven or eight years; rabbits seven. 
Elephants have been known to live to the great 
age of four hundred years. When Alexander the 
Great conquered one Porus, kirg of India, he took 
a great elephant which had fought valiantly for the 
king, and named him Ajax, dedicated him to the 
sun, and let him go with this inscription: “ Alex- 
ander the son of Jupiter hath dedicated Ajax to 
the sun.” This elephant was found with this in- 
scription 350 years afterwards. Hogs have been 
known to live to the age of 30 years ; the rhinoce- 
ros to 20. A horse has been known to live to the 
age of 62, but averages 25 to 30. Camels. some- 
times. Jive to the age of 100. Stags are long 
lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age of ten. 
Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier considers it 
possible that whales sometimes live one thousand 
years. Mr. Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan 
that attained the age of two hundred years. _Pel- 
icans are long lived. A tortoise has been known 
to live to the age of one hundred and seven.— 
Selected. 


The purest pleasure is that which arises from 
the consciousness of having done our duty. 











A Quaker’s Advice.—A pretty girl was com- 
plaining to a young Quaker that she was dreadful- 
ly troubled by chaps on her lips. + Friend Mary,’ 
replied broad brim, ‘ thou should’st not allow the 
chaps to come so near thy lips.’ 


— 








GRLEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CU. at the New England Agricu!- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay ani! 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficien 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steair 
power. . 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. -“ 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and pus 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is fend to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give uaiver- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 62 
North Market Boston. July 14 
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